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New  Year's  greetings,  listeners.     Best  wishes  for  good  health  and  pros- 
perity during  193&- 

Aid  that  reminds  me  of  the  week's  letter  f  rcnff  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  which  reports  some  news  about  the  diet 
and  health  and  food  "bills  of  American  families  --  quite  appropriate  news  for  New 
Year1  s  Day, 


Writes  our  correspondent;     "What  families  in  this  country  eat,  and  how 
much  they  spend  for  their  food,  and  how  this  affects  their  health  have  long  been 
questions  of  importance,  to  everybody.     But  up  until  now  no  one  has  had  an  accur- 
ate answer. 

"Now  for  the  first  time  in  history  many  of  the  answers  are  coming  to 
light  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  where  they  are  analyzing  the  figures  that 
have  come  in  from  the  recent  nation-wide  study  of  family  incomes  and  spendings. 
I've  written  you  before  about  that  study.     Eive  Government  agencies  including 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  cooperating  on  that  .job.     Now  the  home  economists 
are  analyzing  the  figures  from  homes  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  be  interested  first  in  something  about  how  American 
families  spend  their  food  money.     The  figures  show  that  American  ideas  as  to  what 
is  'right'    to  spend  for  food  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    Families  of  wage-earners  at  each  income  level,   even  as  far  apart  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Southeast,   still  give  about  the  same  proportion  of 
their  total  income  to  food.     And  as  incomes  rise,   they  tend  to  allow  more  per 
person  for  food.  V  6 

"Size  of  the  family  also  affects  the  amount  spent  for  each  person. 
Large  families  spend  less  per  person  for  food  than  small  families.     Business  and 
professional  families  usually  spend  more  for  each  person  than  wage-earning  fam- 
ilies, partly  because  business  and  professional  families  tend  to  be  a  little 
small -r  and  have  incomes  somewhat  larger.     But  the  income  of  a  family  more  than 
the  occupational  class  affects  the  amoiin't;  spent  for  food. 

"Apparently  more  than  half  of  the ' count ry1 s  self-supporting  families  in 
small  cities  spent  less  than  3  dollars  a  person  a  week  for  food  in  1936.  ^Repre- 
sentative families  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  showed  the  highest  average  spendings 
for  food  and  the  Southeast  the  lowest.     These  lower- than-average  figures  of  the 
reflect  lower  average  incomes  and  somewha,t  larger  families.     3ut  money  for  food 
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seems  to  go  farther  in  the  South  partly  because  food  prices  are  lower  and  partly 
because  of  traditional  Southern  food  habits  that  call  for  loss  highly  processed 
food  like  flour  and  meal  rather  than  bread. 

"As  for  farm  families,   their  sp endings  depend  a  good  deal  on  how  much 
*ood  thev  produce  for  home  use.     If  they  produce  loss  than  half  of  the  family 
food,   they  nay  spend  Ho  percent  of  thoir  cash  for  food.     But  if  they  make  their 
farm' furnish  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  food,  they  nay  spend  less  than  a  third 
of  their  cash. 

"Now  a  glimpse  of  what  families  get  for  their  food  money.  Everywhere 
those  who  spend  little  for  food  buy  about  as  many  potatoes,   cheaper  fats,  flour, 
cereal  and  grain  products  as  those  who  spend  a  good  deal.     But  the  families  who 
spend  more  buy  more  milk,  butter,   eggs,  meat,  fruits,  and  succulent  vegetables. 

11  por  example,  families  spending  more  for  food,  those  at  'the  higher  food- 
spending  level',  as  the  economists  express  it,  spent  5  times  as  much  per  person 
for  citrus  fruits  as  those  at  the  lower  food-spending  level.     And  they  averaged 
3  times  as  much  for  other  fruits,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  Yet 
they  differed  very  little  in  the  amount  of  bread,  flour,  cereals,  and  fats  other 
than  butter  that  they  bought. 

"The  country  over,  families  with  little  money  for  food  buy  very  little 
bilk.     Milk  consumption  in  the  South  is  lower  because  incomes  and  food  spendings 
are  lower  than  in  the  North  and  West.    Also  in  the  South    as  elsewhere  too  many 
families  don't  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  so  don't  make  the  use  of  it  that  it 
deserves. 

"Looking  at  these  typical  American  diets  from  the  health  or  nutrition 
standpoint,  the  home  economists  conclude  that  Americans  still  have  much  to  learn 
about  foods  and  nutrition  and  how  to  make  their  food  money  go  farther.     The  less 
families  have  to  spend,  the  more  they  need  to  know  about  food  values.     Many  fam- 
ilies spending  generously  for  food  still  go  shy  on  calcium  and  the  vitamins  A 
and  B.     More  milk  and  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables  would  provide  the  calcium 
and  vitamin  A.     And  more  eggs  and  butter  would  also  build  up  vitamin  A.     As  for 
vitamin  B,  some  of  the  least  expensive  foods  provide  that  —  dried  beans  and 
peas,   for  example,  and  whole  grain  or  lightly  milled  cereals. 

"Apparently  families  spending  more  than  $U  per  person  a  week  for  food 
have  much  better  than  average  diets.     They  eat  a  much  larger  proportion  of  milk, 
butter,  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits.     On  the  other  hand,   families  spending 
less  than  .$2  a  person  a  week  on  food  rarely  get  adequate  diets  unless  they  sup- 
plement with  home-grown  foods.     But  the  families  spending  between  $2  and  $4  a 
person  a  week  may  have  a  good,   fair  or  poor  diet,  all  depending  on  how  well  they 
choose  their  food." 

That  concludes  our  letter  from  Washington,  B.   C.     But  I'd  like  to  add  a 
P.S.     If  your  New  Year's  resolution  happens  to  relate  to  health  or  wealth,  you 
should  find  helpful  the  bulletin  called  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income."  Its 
number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1757  and  you  are  welcome  to  a  copy  if  you  write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of    Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.   C. ,  for  it. 
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